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or disregard of duty by the patient when full 
co-operation in pyorrhea treatment is demanded by the 
dentist, can often be traced to the patient’s inability 
to recognize results in the auxiliary treatment 


HORRHOCIDR 


does not encourage disinterestedness—because, when 
it is used in the treatment of pyorrhea, the results are 
always beneficial, and they are also always visible. 
Confidence, desire and action are created when 
therapeutic efficiency is recognized. 


Results are conspicuous when PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER is used in the treatment of soft, bleeding, 
spongy, receding gums—before and after instru- 
mentation—because it allays soreness and inflamma- 
tion. They are conspicuous in the cleansing and 
polishing of the teeth—because mucoid plaques or 
films and the daily accretion of salivary deposits are 
removed. All of these are important factors in a 
co-operative home treatment for 








The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Method of preventing and 
treating pyorrhea. DENTINOL (antiseptic-germicide) 
applied by the dentist. PYORRHOCIDE POWDER used 
by the patient. Improved Dentinol Pyorrhea SCALERS, 
Improved Dentinol Prophylactic FILES. Dentinol 
Perfect SVRINGE ( flat tip). Ask for descriptive literature. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 








Incorporated 
110-112 West 40th Street New York 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY WELFARE WORK 


aN qHE city of New 





ys > prises and contradic- 
ales tions; indeed, you 
soon accept them as _ the 
usual order. A striking ex- 
ample of this is the graceful 
Woolworth Building, with 
its tower reaching to the 
skies. It stands 792 feet 
from the sidewalk, and has 
well been called “A Cathe- 
dral of Commerce.” Stand- 
ing amid a succession of 
buildings without precedent 
or peer, it would tax the 
ability of the author of “The 
Seven Lights of Architec- 
ture’ to describe this monu- 
ment of successful mer- 
chandising. 
An express elevator carries 
you to the top, some sixty 
stories, and a panorama of 


concentrated activity lies be- 


fore you. The Bay and the 
Statue of Liberty, Brooklyn 
and Long Island, the Bronx, 
the spidery suspended bridges, 
and on the opposite side, 
New Jersey, with the interned 
German warships lying at 
their docks. 

And this building, without 
a mortgage or a dollar of in- 





debtedness, is the property. of 
a man who entered business 
with little or no capital, a. 
retail business, an honest 
business, accumulated with- 
out grinding the face of the 
poor ; but the surprising thing 
is the character of the retail- 
ing—no ° article above ten 
cents ! 

Looking N bith; a few miles 
distant, we observe another 
structure, only second in 
magnificence, with a tower 
that also reaches to the skies 
and contains a fine chime of 
bells. It was built to house 
5,000 of its own employees 
and if such a thing is possi- 
ble, a more surprising ex- 
ample of the bigness of little 
things than the five-and-ten 
cent store industry. It is the 
home office of an insurance 
company, whose business is 
largely industrial, insuring 
the lives of poor people who 
cannot afford to pay large 
amounts, 15,424,933 of them 
and from whom it collects 
weekly in small sums as low 
as three cents, $1,442,429 in 
payment for $2,032,370,668 
insurance. | 
But this is not all. It has 
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an ordinary life insurance 
department with 1,527,836 
policy holders, who are in- 
sured for $1,450,061,328 and 
pay an annual premium of 
$52,900,201. This company 
has a total of 16,952,775 
policy holders, who carry life 
insurance amounting to $3,- 
482,431,996, the annual 
premium income of which 
is $125,261,381. 

This building is the prop- 
erty of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. It 
also is paid for to the last 
dollar and if your Uncle 
Samuel needs a_ hundred 
million or so to meet the 
expenses of our new war, 
they can loan it without 
crowding the mourners. 

Standing on the summit of 
either of these buildings, it is 
said, you can see the homes 
of 7,500,000 people, and yet 
more than double this num- 
ber are policy holders in one 
insurance company, practic- 
ally one person in every five 
of our population! 
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In the beginning it was a 
business conducted for profit 
and grew in size and influence 
because it served society and 
served it well. In the year 
EQI5 it was mutualized and 
became the property of its 
policy holders, with assets of 
six hundred million 


over 
dollars. 

But it is more than an 
insurance company, other- 
wise this article would be 
impossible. The amazing 
amount of Welfare Work, 
covering policy holders, 


agents and home office em- 
ployees, make the Metropol- 
itan a great social welfare 
and educational institution, 
an important factor in the 
work of the world for health 
and hygiene. It has become 
a great public institution 
apart from its business of 
life insurance and as such is 
allied to government, Federal, 
State and Municipal, and to 
all the societies and institu- 
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tions interested in social and 
health welfare. 

‘This work is in two direc- 
itions—amongst, policy hold- 
ers and employees. For pol- 
icy holders it furnishes free 
trained nursing to all the 
sick, industrial insured, over 
15,000,000 of them! This 
includes maternity services 
where policies have been a 
year in force; eighteen per 
cent of all the nursing is for 
pregnant mothers and new- 
born babes! It has distrib- 
uted to policy holders over 
150,000,000 pamphlets, leaf- 
lets and magazine articles on 
sickness and health. These 
cover the nature of children, 
first aid in sudden sickness 
and accident, avoidance and 
treatment of all contagious 
diseases, instruction in physi- 
cal care and health of the 
worker. To keep in touch 
with its policy holders, The 
Metropolitan, a quarterly 
publication printed in eight 
languages, with a circulation 
of 5,000,000, devoted to in- 
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surance, health and welfare, 
is issued by the company. 

It has aided the govern- 
ment in surveys of unemploy- 
ment and made the first sur- 
veys of sickness in municipal- 
ities. It has co-operated with 
cities in spring cleaning cam- 
paigns. It has brought out 
the votes for bond issue ref- 
erendums for the erection of 
hospitals. It has assisted its 
policy holders in fires, floods 
and epidemics, helped _ to 
effect legislation for schools, 
tenement house reform and 
improved health administra- 
tion. It has aided schools in 
educating the young in hy- 
giene and even formed part- 
nerships with states for the 
extension of public nursing. 
It is co-operating with pub- 
lic and private institutions in 
a war upon consumption. It 
has loaned money to build 
good houses for working- 
men. 

For its employees it has 


-built at Mt. McGregor, N. Y. 
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Insurance Company establish a 








































Dental Clinic? Fass cosses tettmemsintine ot ten cane fo © 
Because it is known that diseased and broken down allowed to continue, the teeth become loose. 
teeth are a danger to good health. It a — pe creator ta tap But 
Because it is known that blind abscesses on the end of Rigg’s Disease e upon the general health. A 
roots of teeth are associated with or followed very inent physician ree 
li — ——— as rheumatism, heart — och brought 2 about by Rigg’s 
ulcers, boils, tonsilitis, isease. Rheumatism, arthritis, and man 
Sales taetn, ails “temo one satennehi toads sak dedi tana te aoe, 4 
and eye troubles. Cae cee Ss Se nee. This can be ; 
ee a eee on the end of — of. teeth Sonaauid pa yA polished at least twice a year, and ; 
y do not give pain, so that patients t care of them * 
| do not realize they have them. The only way —" eon os 
0 fied a hiled checens fe t teb0-0n Keng pls- BLINDNESS.—In the Courier Medical for 1890, will be 
ee eee found the report of a lady, age thirty, who 
them, or very large fillings, are liable to complained of failing vision in the left eye, 
heve blind abscesses. ————— by severe toothache in af com 
Ab 1 on: upper mo t . nn one rom 
woh lind sbncey is Hthe bag of pum atthe Che onst of the atta, the let eye became en 
tirely blind, without any evidence of disease of 
blood vessels, the pus poison is absorbed into the eye The diseased tooth was extracted 
the blood and sent along the blood stream to ‘ciel tn out ta es Med en ene tee, 
different parts of the body. This poison in the In a few days the lady’s sight was completely 
blood may produce conditions that may be fol- restored. Dr. Fenner reports two ane of 
lowed by any of the diseases mentioned in the temporary blindness caused by decayed teeth. 
above paragraph. Blind abscesses of the teeth In both cases, cures were effected by removal 
are so called because they do not discharge into of the teeth. 


the mouth. If they did, would soon know 
you had them. ‘They are dangerous, because GASTRIC TROUBLE.—In a paper read before the 


their Royal Medical 
because giving you ny oh ret England, Dr. R. Godlee shows forcibly that 
of their presence in your mouth. diseased condition of the teeth and mouth is a 
most potent and prevalent cause of stomach 


trouble. The catarrh which is set up, is not 
simply irritant, but actually infective, and may 
lead in time to other more permanent effects, 
namely, a wasting away of the glands and 





chronic stomach troubles. Decay from broken HAT is the purpose of the 


acter lor be tp aumeeee pe 4 ieaiite sercicaglh yet Metropolitan Dental Clinic? 
ot ac pent To give to every employee of the Metropolitan Life 


f 
nsurance Company the > of having their 
time the patient eats. The food then ieecenpes teeth thoroughly cleansed and polished. 


poisoned. If this pus matter and diseased bone 
were outside o mouth you would a 
| willingly or knowingly eat it. Yet this is what ae oe yee the best tooth brush to use 


happens when persons f a 
HEALTH DEPENDENT UPON CONDITION OF eR ATE Se 


tinued life of the whole body depends upon the To call- their attention to the presence of small 
air it breathes and the food it assimilates, and cavities in the teeth. Small cavities are far less painful 
as both of these are directly affected by the to fill and do not cost as much. Every large cavity in 
conditions of the mouth, it is not an exaggera- a tooth first started as a very small cavity, If taken 
tion to say that many of the ills of mankind care of when small much pain and suffering can be 
will be banished as soon as the teeth and mouth saved, and their dental bills be santie suneiier: 


receive the care and attention they require. 
is a mistake to think teeth To help them to understand that well cared for nae 
- = 4 pon Fe — ee and a. clean mouth help to prevent tuberculosis an 






























That well polished teeth are easily kept clean. 
their dentists once a month. . That clean teeth in a clean mouth do not decay. 


Insurance Company can come to the Dental That teeth should be cleansed and polished at least 
inic. twice a year 






Pamphlet Distributed to Employees 
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A View of the Dental Clinic 


Sterilizing Room and Clinic 
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Waiting Room—Medical School 


a model sanitorium for the 
cure of tuberculosis and has 


demonstrated that the disease ° 


can be cured by sending back 
to work in three years 170 
men and women treated for 
tuberculosis. It medically 
examines yearly all its em- 
ployees that they may be 
cared for before disease can 
make progress. It gives free 
insurance to its clerks earn- 
ing moderate salaries and 
pays at least half the cost of 
disability insurance to all its 
employees. It cares for their 
savings and earns high rates 
of interest for them, besides 
contributing fifty per cent in 
addition to their savings. The 
expenditures for nursing sick 
policy holders, allowance to 
disabled employees and con- 
tributions to the Staff 
Savings Fund amounted in 
1916 to over a million dol- 
lars. Its pay for clerical 
work is higher than the 
ordinary, the men averaging 
$22 per week; the women 
$11, which is_ substantially 
increased by bonuses earned. 





It cares for the sick and 
superannuated employees and 
furnishes free trained nurses. 

It serves daily a free lunch 
to all its home office em- 
ployees. The expense of this 
one item was $260,000, ex- 
clusive of rent charges, for 
the year 1916. It aids a co- 
operative store where all the 
necessities of life can be pro- 
cured practically at cost. It 
even furnishes to its women 
employees in the home office 
free umbrellas on _ rainy 
days. The company provides 
educational opportunities in 
mathematics, gymnastics, 
English, stenography, a cor- 
respondence course in life in- 
surance and-after office hours, 
in dressmaking and millinery. 
It encourages and_ helps 
associations of its employees 
in athletics, in vocal and in- 
strumental music, in pro- 
visions for vacations. It gives 
prizes for superior attend- 
ance and work and for sug- 
gestions and improved meth- 
ods. It has a free circulating 
library of 16,038 books and 
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pamphlets and an amusement 
and meeting hall. 

Briefly chronicled, these 
are the activities of the wel- 
fare work of the company 
and it would require a volume 
to describe each in detail. As 
professional men we _ are 
most interested in the medical 
and dental departments. 

The medical dispensary 
consists of a waiting room, 
office for the chief nurse, 
separate rest rooms for men 
and women, medical and sur- 
gical rooms, various retiring 
rooms, optical examination 
and fitting rooms which 
furnished 2,934 eye glasses at 
a cost of $3,377.70 in I9QI5. 
Of the 5,000 employees in the 
home office, 3,112 visited the 
dispensary during the past 
year at an average cost to the 
company of 33.3 cents each. 
The rooms are fitted with 
every apparatus and appli- 
ance to aid the work. The 
walls are of white tile and 
the floors of concrete. 

The dental dispensary was 
first opened July 1, 1915, and 
the equipment is the best 
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obtainable. It includes four 
Evans-Forsyth dental units, 
consisting of chair, bracket, 
engine, cuspidor and a com- 
pressed air attachment, four 
operating stools, four elec- 
tric spray heaters, one Colum- 
bia dental chair, one Ritter 
dental engine, one Electro 
Dental switchboard, one 
radiographic machine and 
lead screen, two sterilizing 


-outfits, four small cabinets, 


one large dental cabinet, one 
metal and glass linen cab- 
inet, complete set of instru- 
ments, towels, etc. 

In the beginning of this 
work it was planned that it 
should be limited to a careful 
examination and cleansing of 
the employees’ teeth each six 
months, the results of which 
are chartered and _ copies 
given out to the employees, 
indicating what subsequent 
treatment will be necessary 
by their own dentists. A fol- 
low-up system was inaugur- 
ated to ascertain whether the 
necessary attention was given. 
No attempt was made to re- 
quire or compel employees to 
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come to the clinic. From time 
to time, addresses are deliv- 
ered to the employees by the 
dentists in charge, indicating 
the value of proper care of 
the teeth. 

The clinic is in charge of 
Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, who 
has under him five dental 
assistants and a radiologist. 
Seven women are employed 
as assistants to the dentists, 
as telephone operator, and in 
the sterilizing room, etc. All 
of the dentists are full-time 
employees with the exception 
of Dr. Hyatt. The service 
rendered is free and on the 
company’s time. The cost of 
this service during the first 
year was $7,229, an average 
of $3 per hour and an average 
per patient of $2.33. 

Recently it has been deter- 
mined in response to a de- 
mand from the employees to 
furnish full and complete 
dental service, including the 
making of artificial dentures. 

In the April number of this 
magazine, an article by Dr. 
Hyatt chronicles some of the 
findings of this dental clinic 
which are of absorbing in- 
terest. Effort is being made 
to treat these conditions; but, 
as in private practice, to per- 
form acceptable service, to 
treat and fill root canals of 
infected teeth and do it well, 
and keep down the expense 
so that the patient can afford 
to pay the same, it is a big 
problem. It is easy and 
cheap to extract and make 
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plates, but it is hoped to 
work out a scheme of prop- 
erly caring for such infected 
teeth that will be within the 
financial means of the em- 
ployees. 

Dr. Hyatt is very enthusi- 
astic in regard to this work 
and is receiving every aid and 
encouragement from _ the 
medical division. The results 
obtained, even at this early 
date, are surprising and in 
view of the demonstrated in- 
fluence of teeth on the gen- 
eral health, increased appro- 
priations have been made for 
the immediate use of the 
dental dispensary. Instruc- 
tion is given to every em- 
ployee as to the care of the 
teeth, selection of tooth- 
brush, and how best to use 
it. He is taught the .im- 
portance of a clean and 
healthy mouth and that a 
mouth well cared for is a help 
to prevent tuberculosis and 
many other diseases. 

Industrial insurance—three 
cent insurance, if you please 
—has survived. As stated, 
one in five of all persons in 
the United States, is a mem- 
ber of this company, but they 
expect before their work is 
finished that four out of every 
five will be members. Indus- 
trial insurance exists today 
because it has a distinct need. 
When the time has come and 
all the expectations of the 
company are realized, we will 
have entered upon a new so- 
cialism. 
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THE O. T. JOHNSON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DISPENSARY, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Minnie M. S. Proctor, D.D.S., 
Torrance, Calif., for newspaper clippings and aid in preparing this article. 


JHE Parent Teachers’ 
me, Association of Los 
wm 6 Angeles, Calif., an 
uN 's organization 
of nearly eight thousand 
members, is responsible for a 
most successful public school 
clinic, which was opened 
March, 1911. The purpose of 
the clinic is to give medical 
and dental aid to the pupils of 
the public schools, whose pa- 
rents are financially unable to 
pay the customary physician’s 
and dentist’s fees, but who 
may be able to pay in part, or 
unable to pay any fee what- 
ever—this in the interest of 
better childhood and_ the 
future efficiency of adult life. 
With the co-operation of the 
Board of Education and the 
Los Angeles Dental Associa- 
tion, members of the medical 
profession, the chairman of 
the Hospital Committee of 
the Parent Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Manus, the work has steadily 
progressed, oftentimes under 
most discouraging circum- 
stances, to its present posi- 
tion of one of the leading 
school clinics of the United 
States. Three lady dentists, 
Drs. Birdine King, Minnie 
Proctor and Amy Boardman, 
are on the dental operating 
staff, they having rendered 
services to the children since 
the opening of the clinic 
some six years ago. 

The Parent 





Teachers’ 


Association is also responsi- 
ble for day nurseries in the 
city schools and an emer- 
gency department at Norman 
Hill Center where poor chil- 
dren may be clothed. The 
Board of Education, seeing 


‘the need of this work and 


the earnest efforts of the 
pioneers, erected a temporary 
structure at the corner ot 
Alpine and Castelar streets, 
on the Children’s Hospital 
Grounds, for its activities. 

Besides the dental depart- 
ment, there are also eye, ear, 
nose and throat, as well as a 
general surgical clinic. Par- 
ents desiring to avail them- 
selves of this work are re- 
quired to obtain a statement 
from the principal of their 
children’s school, or from 
an authorized representative 
of the Parent Teachers’ 
Association, certifying that 
careful investigation of 
home circumstances has 
been made and whether or 
not a partial fee can be ob- 
tained, or they are worthy to 
receive the services of the 
clinic without compensation. 
Parents or guardians arrang- 
ing for surgical operations 
requiring the use of an an- 
aesthetic must give their 
written consent. 

In the beginning the 
County Dental Association 
provided and paid salaries of 
three dentists who gave three 
hours a day at the clinic for 
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The New School Dispensary 


the first year and a half, 
when the Board of Education 
took over the expense of the 
dental department and pro- 
vided three dentists and two 
assistants. Other departments 
were maintained as well as 
possible in the crowded quar- 
ters and during the first five 


years the clinic was in 
this small building twelve 
thousand children were 


treated including cases where 
the half-blind were restored 
to sight, the half-deaf to 
hearing, and the little limp 
limbs of children suffering 
from the effects of infantile 
paralysis were made strong 
and useful. 

From its inception the 
committee has kept out of 
debt and so managed that at 
the end of each month there 
remained in the treasury 


enough to meet all the bills 
of the forthcoming month. 


The experiences of the com- 
mittee in financing the clinic 
in the early days were most 
strenuous. One year the 
school teachers donated 
$1,075 to the cause and 
the Manual Arts’ High 
School gave a benefit enter- 
tainment netting $300. 

On one of the occasions 
when money’ was _ sadly 
needed, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company offered to do- 
nate all of the profits from 
the local sales of the January 
number of one of their pub- 
lications to the maintenance 
of the clinic. Several hun- 
dred school boys and girls 
joined in the good cause with 
the regular venders of the 
publication and turned in a 
substantial amount. 

The original building, poor- 
ly furnished and equipped, 
was soon outgrown, and at 
the end of the fifth year, Mr. 
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F. O. Johnson, son of the 
late O. T. Johnson, whose 
attention had been aroused 
by the valiant work of the 
committee, interested his 
father in the project with the 
result that he gave $45,000 
for a suitable building to 
house a child welfare station 
and a public school dispen- 
sary. The logical center of 
the city was determined and 
the new public school clinic 
building erected at 936 Yale 
street. The corner stone was 
laid in the early summer of 
1916 in the presence of the 
donor, O. T. Johnson, and 
his wife. The structure was 
completed and turned over to 
the Board of Education as a 
Christmas present. The school 
board thankfully accepted the 
gift in the spirit it was ten- 
dered. 

The new structure has 
thirty-five rooms, which in- 
clude offices, nurses’ head- 
quarters, dental and surgical 
operating rooms, gymnasium, 
room for ear, nose and throat 
treatments. There are also 
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two auditoriums with a seat- 
ing capacity of three hundred, 
a comfortable dining room, 
and a kitchen, the latter to be 
used as a diet kitchen when 
a child is detained in the 
ward over night. This room 
has four beds, but with 
plenty of space available for 
later needs. The Parent 
Teachers’ Association has 
succeeded in furnishing the 
new quarters with needed 
beds, dressers, pillows, blank- 
ets, linen and equipment for 
the gymnasium. 

In this new building not 
only will the teeth be put in 
perfect condition, but the 
children instructed how to 
care for them to prevent fur- 
ther decay. Eyes will be ex- 
amined and glasses furnished. 
One day will be set aside for 
correcting speech. Minor 
operations can be performed 
at the clinic and the best of 
care provided. While all of 
the dentists and nurses are 
paid by the school board, 
many of the city’s leading 
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specialists give their services 
free. 

In this number is shown 
the original building and the 
new structure, which is to be 
known as the O. T. Johnsou 
Public. School Dispensary 
and will serve as a memorial 
to the founder, he having 
died before its completion. 

In providing funds for free 
dental services for the worthy 
poor, the Forsyth Brothers, 
of Boston, have given the 
largest sum; Mr. Eastman in 
equipping the Rochester Den- 
tal Dispensary follows in the 
list, but surely Los Angeles 
stands third with the $45,000 
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gift of Mr. O. T. Johnson. 
Differing from the dispensary 
work at Boston or Rochester, 
the Los Angeles uplift will 
be maintained by public tax- 
ation and under the super- 
vision of the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The real work of the clinic 
is before it, to properly serve 
the needs of 76,000 school 
children. This is indeed a 
large undertaking, but the 
Parent Teachers’ Association 
have faith that the public will 
gladly co-operate to the end 
that no child of the Los 
Angeles schools need strug- 
gle under the handicap of 
physical ills. 





PROFESSIONAL 


MORALITY AND 


PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 


EDMUND NOYES, D.D.S., Chicago, IIl. 


The following is an abstract from the Dental Review. The author does not 
agree with all the teachings of “Brother Baill. 


ween. Clapp in his lec- 
ay. ture made some the- 
ow UW ) oretical statements, 
Aweeees and disclosed a 
point of view and an estima- 
tion of relative values to 
which very serious objections 
must be taken, but the prac- 
tical advice he gave to the 
great audience, mostly young 
men, was most excellent, and 
it is to be hoped many of 
them will greatly profit by it. 

The advance synopsis of 
his lecture begins in this way, 
“The purpose of this lecture 
is to show that ethics are 
necessarily based on underly- 
ing economics, and that if the 
economics are not sound, eth- 








ics cannot be honest in prac- 
tice whatever they may be in 
profession.” 

This statement is topsy- 
turvy. Economics should be 
founded on morality and not 
morality on economics. (It 
should be said, perhaps, that 
the words morality and ethics 
are as close synonyms as can 
be found in the English 
language. They may be used 
interchangeably ). 

There is nothing in human 
life and conduct except re- 
ligion that is more funda- 
fental than morality. Econ- 
omics that does not find its 
foundations, its authority, 
sometimes its limitations, in 
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the principles of morality is 
not sound economics, whether 
it be the economics of a pro- 
fessional man, a_ business 
man, a manufacturer, a farm- 
er, a mechanic, or an un- 
skilled laborer. When this 
has been said it should also 
be affirmed that morality and 
economics are not antagonis- 
tic but mutual and co-opera- 
tive, and should lock farms 
and keep step for mutual sup- 
port and steadiness and eff- 
ciency. 

A similar objection must 
be taken to Dr. Clapp’s state- 
ment of order of precedence 
or importance to be given to 
the various parties whose 
welfare is affected by a den- 
tal practice. Dr. Clapp enum- 
erated five interests con- 
cerned, and he gave prefer- 
ence first to the dentist, sec- 
ond the dentist’s wife, third 
his children, fourth his 
patient, fifth the neighbor 
dentist. This statement of 
relative values or interests 
seems to me to ignore the 
professional character of a 
dental practice in a very im- 
portant respect. The relation 
of the dentist and his patient 
is in the nature of a trust 
and in undertaking that trust 
the professional man assumes 
the duty to make the welfare 
of his patient the first consid- 
eration in whatever he does 
for him. Perhaps this can be 
made clearer by illustration. 
Men in other callings some- 
times assume trusts. Suppose 
a man takes a thousand dol- 
lars to one whose business is 
to place investments for peo- 
ple and intrusts it to him, 
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saying he wants a safe in- 
vestment from which he can 
be sure to receive the income 
regularly and the principal 
when due, and suppose the 
man knowingly makes a bad 
or uncertain investment by 
which the principal is lost, 
and does it because he can get 
one hundred dollars commis- 
sion, instead of fifty dollars 
commission for making a safe 
investment. You would say 


. that he betrayed his trust in 


giving his own interest the 
preference over that of his 
client. Suppose a_ patient 
comes to a dentist and he 
looks the case over and de- 
cides to do, not what will 
best promote the patient’s 
welfare, but what he can do 
the easiest and for which he 
can persuade the patient to 
pay the most money. He also 
betrays his trust by making 
his own interest take preced- 
ence of the welfare of his 
patient. 

These’ theoretical _ state- 
ments of relative values; 
that morality is more im- 
portant than economics, and 
that in the practice of dentis- 
try the welfare of the patient 
should be the first considera- 
tion do not imply that moral- 
ity has any quarrel with econ- 
omics and good business man- 
agement in the conduct of a 
practice or the management 
of personal and _ family 
affairs. Nor does making the 
good of the patient the first 
consideration imply that the 
welfare of the dentist, his 
family or the neighbor den- 
tist be in any way neglected. 

Dr. Clapp enumerates what 
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the patient has a right to ex- 
pect from the dentist. “Lx- 
tensive and intensive knowl- 
edge; good technical skill; 
adequate equipment.” 

“An unhurried and unwor- 
ried mind.” 

“Service that is economical 
to the patient.” 

“A knowledge of what 
service will cost.” 

In explaining how a den- 
tist is to come to his patient 
with an unhurried and un- 
worried mind, he said it 
should be by “Invisible, 
intelligent, extensive and 
smooth running  organiza- 
tion,” and in this he included, 
besides the management of 
the details of practice, sucha 
standard of fees and such a 
relation between income end 
expenses that he may come 
to his patient with a free 
mind, not having such things 
rising up from his sub- 
conscious mind as how he is 
going to meet the overdue 
bills of “the butcher, the 
baker and. electric light 
maker,” and whether the fees 
he can get from this patient 
will be enough to help him 
out, but able to give his whole 
attention to his patient with- 
out distraction, with a view to 
make the best diagnosis and 
render the very best service 
that he is capable of giving. 

You will see that this 
amounts to just about the 
same thing as giving the wel- 
fare of the patient the first 
consideration. In such ad- 


vice as this, and in urging 
that a man determine in his 
own mind how much income 








he is fairly entitled to receive 
and telling young men how 
to go about it to get it, I be- 
lieve a real service has been 
done. 

There is a serious danger 


attending it also. The basis 
announced for the fixing of 
fees has been the time re- 
quired for operations, and 
the “office hours and income 
hours” in a year are the only 
factors about which much has 
been said. There is no doubt 
that in a dental practice the 
time required to make opera- 
tions is the most important 
single element in estimating 
the fees. We may possibly 
concede that for many men 
it is as important as all other 
considerations, but there are 
always other things to con- 
sider, the skill, judgment, ex- 
perience and reputation of 
the dentist, the importance 
and usefulness of the service, 
the difficulty or risk attending 
it, the financial ability of the 
patient, and probably a num- 
ber of other matters. It is 
very well and quite desirable 
for the dentist himself to 
know what his average hour- 
ly income needs to be, but the 
less our patients hear about 
charging by the hour, the bet- 
ter it will be for them and for 
the profession. If it becomes 
a universal practice and gen- 
erally known that we are all 
working by the hour, nothing 
can prevent our loss of pro- 
fessional standing. We would 
become skilled artisans work- 
ing for wages instead of pro- 
fessional men serving our 
patients for professional fees. 
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THE MAN WHO KEEPS HIS WORD 


FRANK CRANE, D.D:S. 





The following appeared originally in the Houston, Texas, Chronicle. It has 
appeared a number of times since, but it will bear reprinting. 





mene tit RE are all sorts of 

<ee4 men who have been 
“ye praised for all sorts 
of things. But I 
give first place, first prize and 
the blue ribbon, also honorable 
mention, the gold medal and 
the Victoria cross, together 
with the Nobel prize and three 
cheers, to the man who keeps 
his word. 

My favorite character in 
fiction is the Count of Monte 
Cristo, who, when he said 
that he would arrive at 12 
o'clock, opened the door a:d 
mv heart warmed to him. 

I think I should rather as- 
sociate with a burglar who 
keeps his word than with a 
college president who exe- 
cutes a neat sidestep when 
you look to him to do what 
he said he would do. 

There are all sorts of ene- 
mies to society, but no one of 
them comes nearer ham- 
stringing the entire body polli- 
tic than the liar. 

It is well to teach your lit- 
tle boy to wash his face and 
hands, not to use intoxicating 
liquors, and to be polite to la- 
dies, also to learn his lessons, 
bur there is nothing you can 
teach him that will have more 
to do with making a real man 
of him than to grind it daily 
into his mind and soul that 
he is to keep his word if it 
takes a leg. 

The man who keeps his 
word is like a great tree in a 


sandy plain; when you meet 
him you have peace and rest; 
you take a long breath; your 
faith in mankind rises several 
degrees; whatever his church 
is you want to belong. 

There are many trouble- 
some things on earth; there 
are snakes who may poison 
you, dogs who may bite you, 
women who may betray you, 
ditches into which you may 
fall, thorns to stick you, mi- 
crobes to infest you, and skit- 
tish horses to run away with 
you; but of all dangerous, un- 
comfortable objects here be- 
low, the one that gives you 
the creeps the worst way is 
the man who may keep his 
word and may not. 

The man who keeps his 
word rises above all race 
prejudice; for a Chinese, 
walked in while the clock was 
on the sixth stroke of 12. 

When a certain boodler, 
grafter and otherwise thor- 
oughly naughty and disrepu- 
table gentleman had _ been 
pounded black and blue bv the 
newspapers, and all the good 
people had shrieked them- 
selves hoarse crying out for 
his gore, it was said of him, 
and no one denied it, that, 
whatever crimes he had com- 
mitted, he at least always kept 
his word. I couldn’t help it, 


Japanese, Fiji, Negro or wild 
Indian who does simply what 
he says he will do, is better 
than a white man with a mil- 
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lion dollars, a university edu- 
cation and four kinds of 
artistic and literary gifts, and 
who lies. 

The one genuine aristocracy 
is composed of those people 
who keep their word. The 
king who promises and fails 
to perform, the bishop who 
promises and evades, the 
banker who promises and pre- 
sents excuses instead of ful- 
fillment, the president who 
promises and forgets, are all 
plain, ordinary scrubs; while 
the servant girl or ditch dig- 
ger who comes around at the 
minute agreed upon and 
makes good—of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Keeping your word is not 
a matter of the letter, but of 
the spirit. It is not always 
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possible to do the thing prom- 
ised. But a man that has the 
spirit of the matter in him 
will hasten to notify if he sees 
he can not perform, and if 
even that is impossible he will 


apologize, reimburse and 
show regret just as soon aft- 
erward as ever he can. 

But when he shows he does 
not care, when he leaves his 
pledge unredeemed and gaily 
whistles, when he gives obli- 
gations lightly and strews his 
word about as a thing of no 
value, then it is that you are 
tempted to believe that jails 
and penitentiaries should 
rather be for those who do 
not do things than for those 
who do things, and that the 
hard working highway robber 
is not a bad fellow, after all, 





FACTS AND FIGURES 


EDITH SABIN ROBERTS, Warrensburg, Mo. 


waUST think — an 
AG ie army of 20,000,000 
ahs Or) children march to 
mMAES school every day.” 
—Edward K. Bok. 

The report from New 
York state gives the propor- 
tion of children needing den- 
tal work done as 9o per cent. 
In other localities it runs as 
high as 95 per cent. 

“Statistics compiled from 
examination of the mouths 
of thousands of school chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 
and 14 show that over 95 
per cent of the baby teeth 
are badly decayed wiih 
gums in a swollen painful 
condition.”—Dr. Keyes, Bos- 






ton. 





“Fully 50 per cent of the 
failures to pass in the public 
schools (in New York) are 
due to defective mouths.”— 
Dr. White, New York City. 

“In over 75 per cent of the 
cases of irregular teeth, the 
cause is directly traceable to 
the premature loss of the 
baby teeth.”—Dr. Keyes. 

“Over 75 per cent of chil- 
dren’s diseases are devel- 
oped in the mouth and 
throat.” Dr. McCrum, 
Kansas City. 

“In New York City it is 
estimated that it costs the 
metropolis over $1,000,000 
yearly to educate the chil- 
dren who are unable to at- 
tend school regularly on ac- 
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count of dental lesions, and 


thereby causing them to 
spend an extra term in 
school.”—Dr. Chas. Oak- 
man, Detroit. : 

“Fifty per cent of all sys- 
temic diseases may be pre- 
vented by the maintenance 
of health of the mouth.”— 
Dr. H. E. Friesell, Pitts- 
burgh. 


“Dental Hygiene, or pro- 
phylactic dental treatment, 
actually prevents from 75 
per cent to 80 per cent of 
dental decay.”—Dr. A. M. 
Nodine. 

My brief experience in ex- 
amining the mouths of a 
few of the children of the 
Rochester public schools lead 
me to heartily indorse the 
above, and to pen the follow- 


ing appeal: 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


O, the cry of the child that’s 
so needless! 
The pain that should never 


have been! 

If only we'd guarded the 
gateway 

Where disease germs came 
flocking in. 


The uncleaned mouths of 
the children 

Give them moisture and 
warmth and food, 

Where, in only a few short 
hours : 

They have grown to a mot- 
ley brood. 


So the teeth, with their 
spaces and hollows, 

And the throat, with its ton- 
sils as well, 

Shelter families and tribes of 
disease germs; 

(How sad is the tale we 
must tell!) 


They work, and they dig, 
and they burrow, 

The children’s white teeth to 
destroy ; 


Till Mary stays home with 
the toothache, 

And Johnnie can’t be a good 
boy. 


But that’s not the end of 
our story, 

For into the body they go, 

And cause many achings 
and ailments 

That make our small foik 
suffer so. 


Then, one day, the dread 
Epidemic 

Had closed even schools in 
its wake, 

Till parents, and doctors, 
and nurses 

Were called in, before ’twas 
too late. 


O, the cry of the child that’s 
so needless! 

The pain that should never 
have been! 

If only we’d giv’n them a 
tooth brush 

Those disease germs might 
not have gone in. 
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HOW TO “ACQUIRE THE HABIT” 


(Extract of Educational Talk in Public Schools) 








J. H. STRITCH, D.D.S., Ware, Mass. 


mM URING the past few 
# months I have made 
several visits to the 
public schools and 
with the co-operation of the 
teachers have started a cam- 
paign for clean mouths and 
teeth. It has proved quite 
successful. 


To arouse the interest of 
the children I compared the 
teeth to a string of beautiful 
pearls, and it was most grati- 
fying to hear the responses 
which came from the chil- 
dren when asked how they 
would care for pearls. Imme- 
diately their enthusiasm was 
aroused and [ told them that 
each one of them possessed 
something which was _ far 
more precious and valuable 
than the most beautiful of 
pearls—their teeth. 

“But,” I added, “both boys 
and girls must strive to keep 
these pearls as strong and 
beautiful as possible, for good 
healthy teeth tend to improve 
one’s personal appearance, in- 
crease one’s strength and 
endurance and in every way 
aid in making strong men and 
women. 


“At the first opportunity 
take up a mirror and look at 
your teeth. Notice if there 
are any green stains or brown 
spots.” : 

At this point I explained by 
diagram how a hole in the en- 
amel is like a tiny funnel with 
a small opening which widens 
out as the depth increases. I 





dwelt at length on the six- 
year molars so that the chil- 
dren could apnreciate them as 
being of foremost importance. 

Great interest was taken in 
my explanation of the For- 
syth Infirmary and I added 
that even though they were 
not so fortunate as the chil- 
dren of greater Boston, never- 
theless by working with their 
teacher they could gain the 
same advantages. 

Then the method of brush- 
ing and rinsing the teeth was 
explained in detail and the ad- 
vantage of “acquiring the 
habit” of brushing the teeth. 
I urged them to clean their 
teeth at least twice a day. I 
suggested that each child 
secure a calendar, tie a pencil 
to it and hang it in a conven- 
ient place. If, on going to 
bed, they have brushed their 
teeth twice during the day, 
they make a cross on the date. 
This must be done for three 
successive weeks. If they 
miss a day they must begin all 
over again. 

After acquiring the “habit” 
their teeth would look so nice 
and clean and their mouth 
would feel so comfortable 
that they would all readily see 
the advantage of the “habit” 
and would keep it up and 
thereby gain all the advant- 
ages of good, strong, beautiful 
teeth. 


In closing, I explained that 
I would be interested to see 


























how many would complete the 
work and asked that they send 
me a post card telling me of 
the fact. 

The constant receipt of 
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post cards is not only a great 
source of pleasure to me but 
is an assurance that my ed- 
ucational campaign is worthy 
of merit. 





THE DRUG STORE 


DR. SIGMUND EPSTEIN, New York City. 


O! where can my modest wants be supplied? 
The commuter scratched his -head, and sighed; 


“A cracker for Polly, 
A perambulator for Dolly, 


A paper vest for my shivering chest, 

Some olives for our week-end guest,” 

Then, basso profundo, the oracles suggest: 
“THE DRUG STORE.” 


A busy shopper, in the crowded street 
Asks the policeman, on his beat : 


“Where can I find some canned mince-meat, 


Some insoles for my flattened feet, 


A sandwich of cheese, 
A cure for Fido’s fleas?” 


The cop replies, above whistles’ wheeze, 
“THE DRUG STORE.” 


The debutante demure stood at ‘her chamber door; 
She wished for a cooling dip at the ocean’s shore. 


She was shy a bathing suit, 
Hose and lingerie to boot, 
A parasol to protect 

Her charming intellect. 

She was soon detect—ed in 


“THE DRUG STORE.” 


A heavenly bridge, the deep, dark abyss spans, 

One loosened plank, the wearied traveler scans. 
“T need a hammer and nails,” he is heard to shout. 

A guardian angel finds him out 

And a celestial chorus is heard on the stair: 
“You shall seek down below—where— 


THERE’S A DRUG STORE.” 
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SCHOOL DENTISTRY--SOME 
SUGGESTIONS 


WILLIAM FISK, L.D.S. 


The Transactions 
following article. 


of the School Dentist's Society, Eng., is responsible for the 
The writer has some 
trated lectures on dentistry when presented to school children. 


views as to the value of illus- 
Closer 


supervision of dental clinics and the employment of dental hygienists is also 
touched upon. 


Ley a hear a great deal 
now about prepara- 
yj tions that should be 
2 made (especially ed- 
‘iéddionaliy’ for the time 
when peace comes, and there 
is no doubt that changes in 
methods of education will 
take place. It has occurred 
to me that changes may take 
place also in methods of 
teaching dental hygiene. 
Many interested in_ school 
dentistry are agreed that the 
value of the work of the den- 
tal clinic will be appreciated 
by larger numbers if dental 
hygiene, with special refer- 
ence to the usefulness of the 
dental clinic, is taught in our 
schools. 

Hitherto teachers have 
been familiar with lantern 
slides illustrating dental 
structures; but in my judg- 
ment this is not the best way 
of teaching children. Slides 
are on view for a few min- 
utes only, and before the 
child can realize what they 
really are—and it is difficult 
because the structures are un- 
familiar—they are removed 
and the impression is gone. 

I would advocate teaching 
children, especially those of a 
tender age, by the use of 
models. As a preliminary, I 
would suggest that models of 
the teeth and jaws (made as 








large as possible) be used in 
elementary schools, so that 
the children can become quite 
familiar with the interior of 
their mouths. The teeth 
might be removable, the ob- 
ject being to get rid of the 
mystery which the ordinary 
person:connects with the in- 
terior of his mouth. Take the 
example of the whale. To the 
ordinary child it would be dif- 
ficult to explain why it is that 
the whale, with such a large 
mouth, is unable to swallow 
large things. Furthermore, it 
would be difficult to explain 
the arrangement of the teeth 
which permits of the very 
small things being retained in 
the whale’s mouth. But if a 
model of the whale’s mouth 
was actually shown to the 
child, a few minutes’ explan- 
ation would make the whole 
thing clear. In my opinion, 
the use of models would be a 
valuable adjunct to our 
present system of teaching 
dental hygiene by the aid of 
diagrams. 

Another matter which has 
to do with the organization of 
clinics has occurred to me. A 
great defect in the system, in 
my judgment, is that there is 
no skilled dental supervision 
whatever by the Board of 
Education. In London under 
the London County Council 




















there is supervision, but out- 
side there is none. I would 
suggest that it would add to 
the efficiency of the dental 
clinic if the work was super- 
vised at intervals by experts 
from the Board of Educa- 
tion—men who would be 
able to see that the clinic 
was properly equipped and 
would understand any sys- 
tem for recording opera- 
tions, and who would at 
the same time be competent 
to examine the children and 
see the result of dental treat- 
ment. I do not think the 
dentist would object, and the 
inspector might be a very 
good friend, by using his in- 
fluence with the local com- 
mittee when the dentist re- 
quired support. He might be 
able to adjust any differences 
between the dental officer and 
the committee, for it is 
reasonable to suppose that the 
inspector, with his special 
knowledge, would be able to 
understand both points of 
view. 

In every other department 
of public work there is 
skilled supervision, and: this 
includes the medical depart- 
ment of any public service. 

Then, again, with regard to 
statistics, it is quite easy to 
get a mass of figures in a re- 
port, and no doubt they are 
in most cases correct, but it 
is also possible for anyone 
not keen on his work to pro- 
duce figures which mean very 
little. I do not. attach the 
greatest importance to fig- 
ures, though I admit they are 
a help and are certainly neces- 
sary; but I should like to see 
them under more headings 
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than they are generally put 
and I should also like to 
see the number of children 
who have been finished. I 
should like the inspector to 
examine those children. I am 
quite confident that any 
school dentist who was keen 
on his work would welcome. 
the supervision and examina- 
tion of it. At present he is 
in a peculiar position. The 
medical officers of health, 
nurses and committee are not 
dentists; they can only see’ 
him at work and they have to 
rely on his figures, the value 
of which they are, generally 
speaking, unable to judge. 
Therefore, I suggest that ex- 
pert supervision from the 
Board of Education is re- 
quired. 

I would also suggest that 
dental schools should afford 
facilities for nurses to under- 
go a course of two or three 
months’ training in dental 
hygiene, which should em- 
brace the thorough and skil- 
ful cleansing of the mouths 
of children. It is not my 
purpose to advocate the crea- 
tion of a new body of den- 
tists, but the experience of 
many years has led me to 
think it would be an advant- 
age if in any school with a 
large juvenile population 
there was a nurse who really 
did understand what skilful 
cleansing of the mouth meant., 
It would be a great advantage 
if a nurse with the necessary 
knowledge could see the chil- 
dren, examine their teeth and 
see whether their mouths 
were clean. 1. think. the 


knowledge should be such 
into the 


that by looking 
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mouth she would really have 
a general idea of the anatomy 
of the structure she was 
looking at, and would be able 
to locate cavities, inflamma- 
tory conditions, and teeth that 
required the use of instru- 
ments for the removal of tar- 
tar. A nurse of this sort 
would be very valuable in 
schools. The necessary train- 
ing could be given at one of 
the dental schools, and per- 
haps a certificate which might 
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entitle her to an extra five 
pounds a year could be 
awarded. This certificate of 
efficiency should be carefully 
worded so as not in any way 
to put her in a false position. 
It might certify that she is 
capable of superintending the 
cleansing of the children’s 
mouths in schools and carry- 
ing out hygienic treatment 
under the direction of a den- 
tist. 





DENTAL LEGISLATION AT GENEVA 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON 





The number of dental practitioners serving with the armies of Europe leaves 


much to be desi 
The Dental Recor 

Wamgit EN against the 
wa great confused color 
wm wash of the world 
war, a vast picture 
whose features change and 
shift as one regards it accord- 
ing to this or that scale of 
values, the fierce little con- 
flict now raging at high 
pressure in a single Swiss can- 
ton has the clarity and dis- 
tinction of a fine etching. The 
subject, the defense of the 
dentally diseased from those 
who understand neither the 
data of dental diseases nor 
the application of the complex 
scientific methods that have 
arisen to cope with these dis- 
eases—is, at this date, class- 
ical. The treatment of the 
subject, the spirit animating 
the spectacle is, in this par- 
ticular instance, clear and 





definite to a degree unprece- 
dented in the history of the 
defense of dental 


science 





from the civilian a pe 
u 


d, Eng., is 


This short article from 

ll of interest. 

from unqualified invaders. 
It is of the very essence 
of scientific disinterestedness. 
For in this case, the case of 
the new Genevan dental leg- 
islation which the dentists are 
fighting “tooth and nail,” the 
proposed invasion of unqual- 
ified practitioners is reduced 
to the minimum and is organ- 
ized in such a manner that 
the dentists themselves would 
reap the whole of the bene- 
fits. For under the new en- 
actment, known as the “Em- 
ery” Law—every registered 
dentist would have the right 
to employ an “assistant,” 
licensed by the State under 
his name and working under 
his personal supervision. 
Properly utilized, such an 
arrangement would be a solu- 
tion of many of the difficul- 
ties of single-handed practice. 
It would mean time, energy 
and money saved to the den- 














tist. Abused, it would still 
mean all those things, plus 
the sufferings and risks of 
those patients who were 
handed over to the assistant 
for anything beyond the sim- 
pler and more rudimentary 
performances of dentistry. 


The movements of the lit- 
tle Geneva drama have been 
characteristically vivid and 
swift, for Geneva is a French 
canton. Until January of 
this year dental registration 
in the canton was pretty much 
what it is in this country. In 
January the Grand Council of 
Geneva passed a measure au- 
thorizing the creation of a 
new dental status, that of 
“dental assistant,” and provid- 
ing that candidates shall be 
admitted only on the recom- 
mendation of the dentists 
who propose to employ them. 
The federal diploma would be 
“transitory,” annually renew- 
able, and would cease on the 
expiry of employment by the 
authorizing dentist. The 
measure originated by Mon- 
sieur Emery, a deputy of the 
Grand Council, who is also a 
dentist, was put forward (in 
spite of the protests of the 
Commission of the Dental 
School, the Syndicate of Den- 
tal Surgeons, the Odontolo- 
gical Society of Geneva, the 
Swiss Odontological Society, 
the Medical Association and 
the Medical and Dental Stud- 
ents’ Associations) and was 
passed by the Grand Council 
“in the interests of the dental 
profession.” The dental pro- 


fession replied by demanding 
a cantonal referendum, and 
set to work to secure the two 
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sand signatures. 
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thousand five hundred signa- 
tures which are necessary be- 
fore a law can be submitted 
to the popular vote. They or- 
ganized a committee under the 
leadership of the President of 
the Geneva University and 
composed of university pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors, bus- 
iness men, bankers and one 
dentist, drew up their protest 
and obtained, in the course of 
a few weeks, over six thou- 
They also 
founded a small newspaper, a 
temporary publication, the of- 
ficial organ of the Referen- 
dum Committee. Its first 
number is a noteworthy 
achievement—a document of 
self-respecting | democracy. 
There is no “fine” writing, 
and not a single technical 
phrase from end to _ end. 
There is no exaggeration nor 
any special pleading. The 
specialists who supply the ma- 
terial are citizens discussing 
with fellow citizens, in simple 
language, matters which are 
important to all alike. But 
there is nothing tame about 
the little paper. Its technical 
restraint is the restraint of 
the man who wishes to be 
understood, rather than ad- 
mired, by his readers. Its 
tears its dignity to shreds to 
feed the fires of its eloquent 
indignation. Flanking the 
large clear title, “Against a 
Retrograde Law,” is a power- 
ful little drawing of a hand 
brandishing a forceps between 
whose points is a perfectly 
extracted large carious molar 
with an abscess at one of its 
roots. It is headed “ an elec- 
toral operation.” The tooth 
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is called “The Emery Law,” 
and the brandishing hand, 
“The People of Geneva.” The 
leading article is an impas- 
sioned appeal to the electors 
of the canton and includes a 
brief resume of the campaign 
to date. Other articles appear 
under arresting headlines: 
An Iniquitous and Dangerous 
Law; Scraps of Paper; Cry- 
ing Injustice; The Interests 
of the Working Class; No! 
A Thousand Times; No! and 
so forth. The Geneva Medi- 
cal Association contributes an 
excellent circular letter signed 
by its Secretary and Presi- 
dent in which the whole 
question is set forth from the 
standpoint of public health. 
Another interesting feature is 
a short article written from 
the point of view of the dental 
mechanician—who, it  de- 
clares, although he appears 
to be offered chances of ad- 
vancement by the new law, is 
in reality far better off as an 
independent specialist in his 
own workshop than he would 
be in the anomalous situation 
of unqualified assistant, an 
easily detachable left-hand of 
the practitioner and_ that 
moreover the mechanician, 
who, for whatéver reason, 
wishes to become a dentist 
can, in Switzerland, acquire 
the necessary qualifications 
free of cost. The last word 
is a spirited diagnosis of the 
carious tooth which the elec- 
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tors of Geneva are asked to 
extract. It runs as follows: 

“In reality, the Grand 
Council has been the uncon- 
scious victim of cleverly dis- 
simulated private interests. 
It has thrown into the bal- 
ance, against the interests of 
the 160,000 inhabitants of the 
canton of Geneva, those of 
some fifty illegal practitioners 
and their protectors. 

“Pardon the Council. This 
accident is one that often oc- 
curs. The Genevese has long 
since noticed that ten per- 
sons, even if all of them are 
intelligent, will perpetuate, 
once they are brought 
together in a room, errors of 
which neither one of them, 
left alone, would have been 
capable. He has instituted 
the referendum in order to 
correct these collective errors 
by individual common-sense, 
the common-sense of the 
elector. 

“Since this is a question of 
dentistry, let us consider the 
Emery law as a carious tooth 
in the jaw of the legislature, 
which must be extracted 
without delay by the excellent 
forceps of the referendum 
wielded by the strong right 
hand of the people—a pain- 
less extraction, excepting for 
those few who are violating 
the law.” It would appear 
that there is little doubt as to 
the fate of Geneva’s carious 
molar. 
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MUNICIPAL DENTAL CLINIC 





The followin 
April 26, 1917. It is a good editorial 
oming informed as to the 






ERE is at last be- 
4 fore the alderman 
ag the question of a 

Sates municipal dental 
clinic. It has been a long 
time in coming, but all the 
signs have been pointing to 
its arrival and there can be 
no surprise now that it has 
appeared. Corporation vel- 
fare work and private charity 
have been preparing the way 
for it. That is usually the 
way, particularly in regard to 
health movements. Ordinar- 
ily the cities spend paltry 
sums on public health, no- 
where near enough for 
effective work. Charity or 
public spirit step in and un- 
dertake to relieve suffering, 
teach hygiene, guide the 
mothers in the care of their 
children, and help the chil- 
dren themselves as they be- 
gin to feel their way into the 
world. Gradually it dawns 
on the public mind that some- 
thing is being done which is 
not exactly charity—some- 
thing that is adding to 
community assets. Eventu- 
ally it is understood that this 
ought not to be a matter of 
private benevolence at all— 
that the city ought to do the 
work which is preserving its 
man power units. Then we 


find growing appropriations, 
the establishing of bureaus 
of child hygiene, and skill- 
fully organized instrumental- 
ities for the promotion of the 
health of the child. 





is an editorial appeari 
rr to show how well the public are 


ing in the Manchester, N. H., Leader, 


of municipal dental clinics. 


Part of this process has 
been gone through here in 
Manchester. The Amoskeag 
corporation has done much 
in the way of dental treat- 
ment. The Manchester Dis- 
trict Nursing Association has 
made a noteworthy contribu- 
tion. The doctors have given 
valuable aid. The city itself 
is beginning to think of 
broadening its health work. 
It is quite in the ordinary 
course of events that we 
should be asked to consider 
whether or not the time has 
come to make the caring for 
the teeth of our young per- 
sons a municipal matter. We 
have 8,000 children in need 
of treatment. Comparatively 
few of them will get it unless 
the city provides the means. 
Isn’t it a legitimate public 
business to fortify the city 
against disease by providing 
its young people with good 
teeth ? 

We do not think there is 
any question about it. The 
child is a part of the city’s 
wealth. To waste it is to 
waste part of the com- 
munity’s productive force. 
This is not meant to express 
the idea of the subordination 
of the individual to the state, 
but the simple fact that the 
welfare of a community is 
bound up in the well-being of 
its parts. Sickness, prema- 
ture decay, reduced vitality, 
mean reduction of total effi- 
ciency and indirect taxation 
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upon the fit. And a deal of 
wasted life is traceabie to bad 
teeth. We are finding it 
profitable to go into the 
homes where there are babies 
and teach the mothers how to 
care for them. Our infant 
death rate has been material- 
ly reduced in the last few 
years by this means. Why 
should we not take the next 
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step, and throw what safe- 
guards we can about the chil- 
dren after they have passed 
the baby stage and are at 
school? We can do few bet- 
ter things with some of our 
money than to spend it upon 
the teeth of the 8,000 boys 
and girls who are beginning 
life with a dangerous handi- 
cap. 





BRIEF SUGGESTIONS 


WALTER F. LEWIS, D.D.S., Long Beach, Calif. 


my HAVE for many 
t_ years insisted that 
) the extraction of a 

a8 tooth is a surgical 
operation, and as such should 
receive the same care and 
attention as an operation of 
equal’ importance on any 
other part of the body. The 
extraction of any tooth cre- 
ates a lesion of more or less 
gravity according to the path- 
ologic condition of the sur- 
rounding tissue. A lesion in 
the mouth is vastly more 
serious than one of like char- 
acter on any external portion 
of the body, and yet the 
lancing of a boil, abscess or 
felon takes precedence in 
importance over any tooth ex- 
traction. Take for example 
any lower tooth in which 
there is an extensive field of 
inflammation caused by en- 
gorged blood vessels there 
can be no drainage after ex- 
traction, but how often is the 
patient handed a glass of 
water, and after cessation of 
the primary hemorrhage dis- 
missed with the _ incident 





closed. The socket is left full 





of coagulated blood bordering 
on pus. The engorged blood 
vessels have not been relieved ; 
then what wonder that the 
aftermath of the operation is 
often extremely _ serious. 
There should be a thorough 
depletion of every socket 
after extraction, and more 
especially when such a con- 
dition exists as I _ have 
described. We have passed 
the time, I hope, when the 
barber “pulled the tooth” or 
the village doctor vanked 
them out with a turnkey. 





A piece of braided sur- 
geon’s silk makes as accurate 
a measurement of a root or 
tooth to be crowned as bind- 
ing wire, and is much easier 
to adjust. 





Sandarac varnish for tem- 
porary tooth dressing may be 
made more permanent, and 
freer from septic conditions, 
by adding ten drops of car- 
bolic acid, to a solution of 
thick syrup consistency. 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO DENTAL 
RESERVE CORPS APPOINTMENTS 
OF THE ARMY 


@neeatii; National De- 
m4 fense Act of June 
Gye 3, 1916, and the 

8 tentative regulations 

thereunder, provide for a 
dental section or branch of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The officers of the Dental 
Reserve Corps have the rank 
of first lieutenant, and are 
appointed and commissioned 
by the President, after having 
been found upon examination 
prescribed by him, physically, 
mentally and morally quali- 
fied to hold such commissions. 
Commissions are issued for 
periods of five years, at the 
end of which time the offi- 
cers may be recommissioned, 
subject to such further exam- 
inations and qualifications as 
the President may prescribe. 
They are subject to call for 
duty in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities only. 
While on active duty under 
such call, they are entitled to 
the pay and allowances (in- 
cluding quarters, fuel and 
light) of their grade. They 
are entitled also to pension 
for disability incurred in the 
line of duty and while in 
active service. They are not 
entitled to pay or allowances 
except when in active service, 
nor to retirement or retired 
pay. 

Appointees must be citi- 
zens of the United States, 
between 22 and 55 years of 
age, must be graduates of 
standard dental colleges, and 








must, at the time of appoint- 
ment, be in the active prac- 
tice of their profession in the 
States in which they reside. 

The examination is physi- 
cal and professional. It is 
conducted by boards consist- 
ing in each case of one 
.medical and two dental offi- 
cers of the Army, designated 
by the War Department. 

The examination as_ to 
physical qualifications con- 
forms to the standard re- 
quired of recruits for the 
United States Army. Defects 
of vision resulting from 
errors of refraction which 
are not excessive, and which 
may be entirely corrected by 
glasses, do not disqualify un- 
less they are due to or are 
accompanied by organic dis- 
ease. Minor physical de- 
ficiencies may be waived. 

The professional examina- 
tion will be oral. If the 
applicant fails therein, he 
may, if he desires, have a 
written examination. An aver- 
age of 75 per cent is required 
to qualify in the examination. 
The examination comprises 
the following subjects: 

1. Dental Pathology and 
bacteriology. © 

2. Chemistry, physics and 
metallurgy. 

3. Recent advances in den- 
tal surgery and technique. 

Applicants for appointment 
in the Dental Reserve Corps 
must be made in writing, 
upon the prescribed blank 

















form, to the Surgeon General 
of the Army, Washington, 
D. C., who will supply the 
blank upon request. The cor- 
rectness of the statements 
made in the application must 
be sworn to by the applicant 
before a notary public or 
other official authorized by 
law to administer oaths. It 
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must be. accompanied by tes- 
timonials based upon personal 
acquaintances, from at least 
two reputable persons, as to 
the applicant’s citizenship, 
character and habits, and by 
his personal history given in 
full upon the blank form 
furnished him for the pur- 
pose. 





ELIMINATING THE SMOKE NUISANCE 
IN THE DENTAL SOCIETY 
MEETINGS 





C. ANTOINETTE WOOD, Brookline, Mass. 





Most everybody smokes—but should they in dental assemblages> It handicaps 
e speaker, is distasteful to many, and again—‘‘there are ladies present.” 


song GREAT effort has 
“am been made to reduce 
= the injurious. ef- 
fects of surplus 
smoke by inventors of smoke- 
less furnaces and by legisla- 
tors in enforcing their use, 
yet the object has been, main- 
ly, the beauty of our cities, 
the preservation of our build- 
ings, bridges and household 
cleanliness. Much less-thought 
has been given to the delete- 
rious effect of smoke upon the 
individual. 

In the reign of Charles the 
II, three centuries ago, a bill 
was prepared against this 
nuisance, which seems to 
increase in volume in. spite 
of the efforts to eliminate it 
in some sections. 

Havelock Ellis tells us in 
the Outlook that in London 
the most beautiful buildings 
are being eaten away by the 
soot, and that smoke is re- 
sponsible for injury to the in- 





dividual by generally dimin- 


ishing human __ efficiency; 
this, of course, relates to 
breathing smoke belched 


forth in the open air. It is 
evident that it must be much 
more unpleasant and injuri- 
ous when belched forth from 
human smoke-stacks in a 
closed room, where the few 
constant producers can make 


it uncomfortable for the. 


many non-users of tobacco. 
We have concrete evidence of 
this fact by the absence from 
the dental society dinners of 
not only women but men who 
object to choked throats and 
smarting eyes. 

This is not an idle com- 
ment; it is a protest from 
some of the members who 
know, of course, that the few 
gentlemen who have been the 
unconscious offenders in 


the past will gladly remedy 
the unpleasant conditions. 
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THE FORSYTH LOVING CUP FUND 
REPORT 


Maik amount of subscriptions received by the editor 
we4 from readers of this magazine total $1,249.24. That 
ig the whole amount has been available for the cup 
Sand presentation is due to the fact that the pub- 
lishers contributed generously in furnishing postage, sta- 
tionery, and office help to the extent of several hundred 
dollars, thus caring for the overhead expenses. 


Expenditures hdve been as follows: Messrs. Tiffany 
& Co., New York City, $1,000; Dr. Albert L. Midgley, 
Providence, R. I., $115.73; Publishers, Oral Hygiene, for 
coin cards and envelopes, $104.06; drawings, mats, and half- 
tones, $24.45; Dr. Edward G. Link, Rochester, N. Y., ex- 
pense of Committee on Design, $5; making a total of 
$1,249.24. The Active Committee, of which Dr. Midgley 
was chairman, sent out between five and six thousand beau- 
tifully engraved invitations, and the menu cards, in keeping, 
added to this a bill for postage of over $100. Other inci- 
dentals will probably make the total expenditures, outside 
of the dinner, nearly $600. 

It should not be a matter of wonderment that even 
with the dinner a great success, the committee faces a 


deficit. 
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Editor Oral Hygiene: 


It will perhaps interest your readers to know that the case of the Alliance vs. 
Taggart has at last come to trial. 

We finished the presentation of the evidence last Friday, April 27th. As yet 
the case has not been argued; the court had some other matters to attend to and 
it will perhaps be two weeks or more before the attorneys and the court can come 
together again. Just when the decision will be rendered is hard to tell, possibly 
before vacation and again maybe not until after court convenes again in the fall. 


In all we spent over three weeks in presenting our evidence. The laymen, or 
anybody who has not had experience in patent litigation hardly realizes what a big 
job the defense in an important patent suit is. It is different from the ordinary 
criminal case. For instance, a defendant in a criminal procedure has only to raise 
a doubt in the mind of the court or the jury and he goes free. Not so in patent 
litigation; a patentee rests his case on the patent and the defendant must prove 
prior art. The evidence he introduces to invalidate a patent must be proven beyond 
any reasonable shadow of doubt; he must prove it by direct and circumstantial 
evidence. And to this end it was necessary for us to interview about two hundred 
people scattered over about twenty different states, collecting the most minute de- 
tails in the history of these people, in order to establish the date on which some 
of these things occurred. The date also must be fixed beyond any reasonable doubt, 
since in order to be of value it must have occurred two years prior to the granting 
of the Taggart patent. 

The Boynton suit in Washington some years ago has been of unestimated 
value to us; it has laid the foundation for the defense. They have hunted up quite 
a lot of evidence, but of course, owing to the fact that they had only to defend 
one patent and also that their resources were limited, their record from a legal 
point of value was not what one would call very good. On the other hand, the record 
of evidence which we made in this case, I think we can say with just pride, is 
absolutely first-class. We have gone the limit—we have left no stone unturned—we 
have spared no expense and win or lose, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 


we have done our part. 
M. D. K. BREMNER, D.D.S., 
Chicago, Il. 
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THINGS WE CAN DO TO HELP 


(ORs #34 goes without question that the dentist must repair 
& 5 8s the teeth of recruits for the army, that they may 
ey Vir fa) become good soldiers. But this is only the beginning ; 
mews he must do much more if he hopes to be a good 
citizen. The dental student about completing his 
course should not be tempted to join the colors until he has 
fitted himself for practice and obtained his degree. No matter 
what others may think or how he is importuned, his duty to 
himself and his country is best fulfilled in remaining in school 
until he is a full-fledged graduate. This war is not for a 
short time ; we probably will be actively engaged in prosecuting 
it two years from now, and it is important that we be well 
prepared and able to deliver the goods six months or a year 
hence ; otherwise the end will not be until the next century. 

An important consideration for the senior student is that 
he should take up seriously the study of oral surgery, thus 
enabling him to be of the greatest service in face restorations, 
treatment of fractured jaws, and general war surgery. A man 
fitted by such studies, who enlists in the United States Army 
Dental Corps, will be a credit to himself and the profession. 

We should co-operate with the Government and not make 
it necessary for it to place an embargo on the use of 
platinum, as in England. We can employ substitutes in 
dentistry without great inconvenience. The same can be well 
' said of its use in photography and modern jewelry. It is an 
essential in the production of sulphuric acid, which is used in 
high explosives. In the timing apparatus for torpedoes and 
shells it plays a most important part and no other material can 
take its place. Notwithstanding its present price of $120 per 
ounce, it will continue to be so employed and your duty as 
a patriotic citizen is to conserve the supply. 

Conservation of the food supply is a most important item. 
If we fail to appreciate the supreme importance of this matter, 
that America must feed the world, the results will be a 
calamity. The man with a hoe, as well as he with the 
cultivator, reaper and binder, is a part of the scheme of 
preparedness. If every dentist will go in for back-yard 
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gardening, cultivating the necessary supplies for his table, and 
perchance a potato patch, he will not only be adding to our 
food supply, but of material benefit to his health and efficiency. 





A NEW STANDARD IN DENTAL 
TEACHING 


The dental department of Columbia University, if tenta- 
tive plans as announced are adhered to, is not to be just 
another dental school, but in a class all by itselfi—an uplift to 
dental science. 

Two years of college work, the entrance requirement of 
the medical school, will be demanded. The dental course will 
be four yéars, two of which will be spent in preparatory medi- 
cal study and two of specialized training in dentistry. 

Situated as it is in New York City, if it chose to adopt 
the accepted standard of high school graduation, it could soon 
become one of the largest dental schools. We congratulate 
them on having chosen to look for success in a high standard 
. rather than number of students. We have altogether too many 
schools, whose first consideration is the size of the graduating 
class. This is not only true of the college dependent on num- 
bers for incomes, but the endowed school, financially in- 
dependent. 

Cornell, Dartmouth and Yale medical schools had a total 
of forty-five graduates for 1916. All except one passed the 
state board examinations. Of the larger medical schools, 
graduating a total of fifty to one hundred students during the 
past four years, thirteen had less than Io per cent. of its stu- 
dents who failed on state board examinations. 

It is not necessary for dental departments of our State 
Universities to have a registration of two to six hundred. 
Several have limited their students to two hundred. Is less 
than this number a disgrace? 

We hope and pray that the dental profession will loyally 
support the high standards of Columbia University Dental 
School. If they exercise as much care in the selection of the 
faculty as their student body, it is to be a decided uplift. We 
shall expect its graduates to furnish us our best teachers, our 
research workers, big and broad-minded men, well prepared 
to assume the burden of leadership. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 





y Before God’s footstool to confess 
A poor soul knelt, and bowed his head; 
“I failed,” he cried: The Master said: 
“Thou didst thy best—that is success!” 





AT the recent meeting of the New York State Dental Society at 
Rochester (N. Y.) the Oral Hygiene Committee was empowered to 
secure funds by subscription for the purchase and maintenance of a 
Dental Ambulance for use at the front in the present war. Subscrip- 
tions may be forwarded to Dr. A. W. Smith, Chestnut street, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 





Have you joined the Dentists’ Mutual Protective Alliance? 


It costs but ten dollars and you need its protection, not only now, 
but to insure freedom from future process patents. This is not a 
personal matter. We are not fighting Dr. Taggart, but it is desirable 
that every member of the profession know whether a process patent 
is valid and the legal rights of the patent owner. . 

To contest a patent is an expensive procedure and no individual 
dentist can afford such a luxury. The only alternative is to settle for 
whatever sum is demanded, or join an organization to test the legality 
of process patents. 





TueE Legislature of the state of Maine on April 7, 1917, enacted 
: law creating the dental hygienist. Section 1 reads in part as fol- 
ows: 

“Any registered or licensed dentist may employ women assistants 
who shall be known as dental hygienists. Such dental hygienists may 
remove lime deposits, accretions and stains from the exposed surfaces 
of the teeth and directly beneath the free margin of the gum, but 
shall not perform any other operation on the teeth or mouth, or on any 
diseased tissues of the mouth. They may operate in the office of any 
registered or licensed dentist, or in any public or private institution 
under the general supervision of a registered or licensed dentist.” 


The dental hygienist must be eighteen years of age, of good 
moral character, and shall have had an education equivalent to that 
obtained by one year’s attendance in a class A high school, unless she 
is a graduate of a reputable training school for dental hygienists or 
present a sworn statement by dentists licensed to practice dentistry in 
a state that she has completed a course of at least six months’ training 
as a dental hygienist under him. 

Penalties are provided for non-observance of the law or a dentist 
who shall employ a dental hygienist who has not complied with all of 
the requirements. The state board of dental examiners examine 
candidates and grant a certificate if found competent, the expense of 
which is $10. The board of dental examiners may at its discretion 
without examination, issue its certificate to any applicant who shall 
furnish satisfactory proof that she has been duly licensed to practice 
as a dental hygienist in another state, providing her professional edu- 
cation shall not be less than that required in Saine 
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Lee K. FRANKEL, Pu.D., connected with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is responsible for the statement that the lowest 
rate of mortality from tuberculosis is among coal miners. We have 
not been able to formulate a theory why the mortality should be so 
much lower in persons working as these coal miners do in under- 
ground conditions. 





Tue City Fathers of Salem, Mass., at the request of the School 
Department and approved by the Board of Health, are expected to 
appropriate the sum of $2,400 for the establishment and maintenance 
of a dental clinic for the first year. 





At Omaha, Neb., Saturday, April 21, a large crowd attended the 
first public opening of the free dental dispensary for children, located 
in the Brandeis Building. The dispensary occupies six rooms, the 
rent being donated by Mr. George Brandeis. The operating room 
contains four dental chairs and the equipment is of the latest and best. 
One hundred Omaha dentists donate a half-day each month to the 
work. Twelve physicians and surgeons also give part of their time. 
Only the most worthy children, whose parents are unable to pay, and 
recommended by the school nurse, are treated at the dispensary. 





“THERE was a quack doctor lived out in the hills, 
Who used two concoctions to cure human ills. 


The one was a physic, the other a drink; 
He made them of soda and colored them pink. 


When people were ailing they took them to bed 
And swallowed whichever the quack doctor said. 


For people are easy and grafters are slick, 
And there are more suckers than fish in the creek.” 





New York City has endured many things patiently. To be sure. 
they have had an embryo food riot. But, who wouldn’t object to pay- 
ing 15 cents a pound for the ordinary every-day, common, garden 
— onion of commerce? All this has been endured with forti- 
tude. 

But now comes the last blow of all. With the spring weather, an 
advance guard of some fifty thousand people wended their way to- 
wards Coney Island, only to find that the high cost of living had 
preceded them and hot dogs were quoted at 10 cents each. 

“We just gotta get a dime for ’em,” said an old-timer. “Dogs 
cost 20 cents a pound now, and there’s only eight to the pound. Then 
there’s one cent for the roll and somethin’ for mustard.” 





THE last week of April was observed as Oral Hygiene Week in 
the schools of Lowell, Mass. Lectures and tooth brush drills were 
presented by the members of the dental profession in co-operation 
with school nurses. 





Tue Alameda County Dental Association, meeting in the Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland, Cal., voted a sum sufficient to establish a dental 
dispensary at the Baby Hospital, 51st and Dover streets, where chil- 
dren under three years of age will be treated free of charge at hours 
to be announced later. 
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THE world has learned that although soldiers at the front are 
essential, quite as important is the man on the farm and the skilled 
workman to supply munitions and clothing. The necessity for deal- 
ing economically with man-power is beginning to present itself to the 
medical and dental professions of England. So many medical men 
have been summoned to the colors that the hospitals and the public 
are poorly served. There can be no question of the importance of 
skilled medical and dental aid in maintaining the health of any com- 
munity, and the munition worker, factory employee, or the man on 
oF street, cannot be sustained to his highest efficiency without their 
aid. 

The number of dental practitioners in England is strictly limited. 
Approximately, there are five thousand on the Register for a popula- 
tion of forty millions. Of these, about 2,300 are of military age and 
it is calculated that at the present time one thousand are serving the 
country either in the Royal Army Medical Corps as dental surgeons 
to the Navy and Army, or as combatants. It has been claimed that 
only 560 of the 1,000 dentists in the English army are employed as 
dental surgeons, the remainder being in the ranks and often doing 
menial work. It would seem that, unless these 440 dental practition- 
ers could be used to advantage in a professional way, they had bet- 
ter be returned to their practices that the civilian population need not 
suffer for lack of dental attention. 





A DEARTH of students attending the English dental colleges is an 
creasing factor during war times. The dental hospital of Manchester 
has only twenty students as compared with about sixty in normal 
times. Due to the lack of support, the finances of this and other den- 
tal schools are in a deplorable condition and undoubtedly will not 
right themselves until after the war. 





A MARBLE tablet to the memory of Mr. Edward Thorne, a prac- 
ticing dentist of Twickenham, England, who lost his life while trying 
to save a lady from drowning at Croyde Bay, Devonshire, in August, 
1916, has been placed in the Free Public Library at Richmond. 





WE are indebted to Oral Health for the following report of the 
work performed by the Canadian Army Dental Corps in England and 
Overseas from October 1 to December 31, 1916; also showing the 
grand total of work completed since July 25, rors: 


Total operations re- 
ported to Sept. Fillings Treats Dents. Prophy. Ext. Devit. Total 


Me... 176,246 36,356 25,747 20,333 150,603 21,568 431,085 
Se ie ep eee 17,651 4,339 3,331 1,217 17,464 1,706 45,708 
November. . . . . 17,774 4,906 3,442 1,491 26,884 1,760 56,257 
December. ..... 16,828 4,480 3,503 1,348 15,328 1,419 42,9078 





228,499 50,081 36,023 24,389 210,279 26,525 576,028 


Certainly our Canadian brothers have every reason to feel proud. 
We are glad that they have had this practical experience and as we 
are now one of the Allies it will be a great aid in the constructive 
work of forming our own dental units. 
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THE University of Pittsburgh Dental Department is co-operating 
with the local recruiting officers for the Navy, examining and treating 
the teeth of all applicants for enlistment. Tufts College Dental De- 
partment has formed a dental unit and stands ready to do any base 
hospital work. Most of its activities will be devoted to serving the 
soldiers and sailors in need of dental work. Some eight dentists of 
Greater Boston form the unit. 





AT a meeting of all the local dentists of Great Barrington and 
Housatonic held in the office of the School Superintendent, the press- 
ing need of free dental work among the school children was pre- 
sented. The dentists unanimously voted to organize a free dental clinic 
at once for the treatment of the children, services to be rendered in 
their own offices. The school committee accepted this offer with thanks 
and authorized the superintendent to expend, if necessary, a sum not 
to exceed $100 in promoting this work, which will be begun at once. 





TIME passes heavily to a man isolated in trench warfare, and 
if allowed to smoke, chew gum, or use his fingers in constructing 
souvenirs for the loved ones at home, it serves to keep him sweet and 
maintain his mental poise. 


In the March number appeared a criticism of an item that had 
to do with chewing gum as an army ration. To our esteemed con- 
temporary, The Dental Surgeon (England), we submit the following: 


“The habit of gum-chewing is said to have been taken over from 
the American soldier by the British Tommy and to be spreading in 
the army with great rapidity. If the report be true, and if the adop- 
tion of the habit means a reduction in cigarette smoking and the con- 
sumption of soft, sticky sweetmeats, we may congratulate Tommy on 
his new achievement. Perhaps even if the chewing-gum habit is an 
extra, leaving the cigarettes and sweets undiminished, something has 
been gained. The gymnastic use of the jaws and teeth involved in 
the reduction of the resistant material must be beneficial under cir- 
cumstances which afford only a very slight opportunity for the exer- 
cise of these organs. Ragout of tinned beef with sodden vegetables 
does not demand serious chewing, nor does fried bacon and bread 
and jam. There is army biscuit, of course. But the process of the 
reduction of army biscuits can hardly rank as an exercise of the pulp- 
ing and grinding functions for which the human jaws and teeth are 
adapted.—_The Dental Record. 


“Lord Northcliffe, in a very interesting article in the Times about 
Americans serving in the Allies’ armies, mentions incidentally that 
gum-chewing has become a habit among our Tommies. He suggests 
that the medical authorities encourage the practice as being benefi- 
cial, but he refrains from presenting his readers with the reasons as- 
signed for this remarkable statement. If it lessens the excessive 
smoking of ‘fags,’ it is certainly useful, as many men have been re- 
turned suffering from ‘irritable heart’ who in point of fact are suf- 
[ey from chronic nicotine poisoning.”—British Journal of Dental 

cience. 





Many dentists are running a rubber-tired palace car on a shoe- 
string income. Gasoline is costing 40 to 50 cents a gallon in Europe. 
The price of gasoline in this country will without a doubt keep advanc- 
ing. This means that many foolish dentists will have to exchange 
their heavy car for a lighter one. Moral—buy a Ford, or walk. 
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AT normal prices 10 cents’ worth of wheat flour is said to contain 
5,440 units of energy; 10 cents’ worth of eggs contain 385 units; beef, 
410 units; fresh fish, 245 units; a pound of meat costing 30 cents 
contains less energy than a pound of flour. The moderate-price res- 
taurant bases its charge on the 410 units of fresh beef, presenting you 
with bread, butter, sugar and potatoes. Computed in calories these 
contain much more nourishment than your real purchase. It would 
seem more consistent to pay for the bread, butter, and sugar, and 
have them throw in the meat and potatoes. Habit is a strange thing; 
we purchase eggs by number and not by pound. 





MANUFACTURERS of high-grade dental golds, on account of in- 
creased cost of production, have discontinued the ounce rate, which 
has been allowed on gold plate and solders. A discount of two per 
cent on purchases of gold amounting to $25 is granted, but no gold 
will be charged to a deposit account. 





HAVE you contributed to the Belgian Relief Fund? As an- 
nounced in recent issues of Oral Hygiene, twenty-five cents will pur- 
chase a bunch of smokes for a worthy Belgian soldier. Forward 
your contribution to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall street, 
New York City, if you please. — 





SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, Mass. (devoted to the education of 
women), has decided to train a small group of selected students in 
a special field of medical secretary. To supply this demand, the Sec- 
retarial Department has arranged a special course. Several of the 
class who will graduate in June have received a certain amount of 
special medical training. It is expected that next year will see the 
course definitely established. 





. THE horse must go. 


Slowly but surely the automobile is taking his place. Most ceme- 
teries now admit motor cars, and one of the latest places of employ-. 
ment is at the Great National Park this season. They are displacing 
six hundred of the old-time stage coaches for tourists’ use. 





THE SupREME ‘Court of Michigan affirms a judgment of convic- 
tion in the case of a physician having violated the statute regulating 
the practice of dentistry. Although it was conceded that he was a 
duly licensed physician and surgeon, the court held that the Legis- 
lature has indicated an intention of ‘making the practice of medicine 
and dentistry. two distinct professions by prescribing the conditions 
and qualifications under which one may practice them. It has stated 
in express language in the exception what physicians and surgeons 
may do, and therefore the Court declined to read into the act sa 
implied ‘exceptions in their favor. 


By the medical act, the Legislature has conferred in general the 
right on physicians and surgeons to practice surgery, but by the. use 
of particular words in the dental act indicated its intentions of re- 
stricting the scope of that general right where it overlaps into the. 
field of dental surgery. The Court held that physicians and surge-. 
ons had no right to practice dentistry except as permitted by the pro- 
visions of the act. 
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THE following appears in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, issue of April 2 
. “Dr. Edward Cameron Kirk, dean of the dental school. of the. 
University. of Pennsylvania, and Drs. Matthew H. Cryer, and Edwin 
T. Darby, of the faculty, have resigned under the University age 
limit rule of sixty-five years.” 


— 





WE published ‘in a recent number of the magazine an exttact 
from the Florida Health Notes, showing the importance of good teeth 
for the’ soldier under the caption, “Soldiers and Good Teeth.” The 
following letter was published in a Memphis (Tenn.) paper: 

“In the Sunday Morning Commercial Appeal, occupying a con- 
spicuous position, covering three inches space, under the caption, 
“Dental ‘Preparedness,” is a diatribe in the form of questions and 
answers in which the writer attempts to charge all the future sol- 
dier’s cowardice and inefficiency to the mother’s neglect of his teeth 
in childhood. 

“He first asks, ‘What is the most important attribute of a sol- 
' dier?’. Then continues, ‘Is it good feet? No. Is it good eyesight? 
No. Is it good brains? No. Then is it good teeth? Yes.’ Bah! 
Such nonsense. These are organs and members of the body, not at- 
tributes of a soldier. 

“Descartes says an attribute is a characteristic or distinguishing 
mark, especially an excellent or lofty quality or trait, as wisdom and 
goodness are his attributes. 

- “I should say the most important’ attribute of a soldier is patriot- 
ism, backed by indomitable courage. Mental conditions, the feet, 
the eyes and the teeth are physical qualifications which the enrolling 
officer tests: before the man can be’ admitted to West Point or An- 
napolis or be enlisted as a soldier. These, therefore, can play no 
part in determining the ‘most important attribute of a soldier.’ 

“Again he says, ‘How does a soldier get good teeth? . By having 
good teeth in childhood. How do children keep good teeth? Through 
being taught by their mother how to keep their teeth clean and hav- 
ing their teeth looked after while they are growing will not make 
good teeth for the future soldier. 

“Eugenics, and a great many other circumstances and agencies, 
may mar the beauty and destroy the usefulness of human teeth, in 
spite of all efforts to save them. 

“If this writer goes before the public as instructor of oral 
prophylaxis, or ‘dental preparedness,’ let him go back to the grammar 
grate himself and not hold the ‘patriotic mother’ responsible for it 
all. 





SEVERAL American drug manufacturing firms announce their 
readiness to supply two of the most recent and valuable discoveries 
in medical science, now being used so successfully in the European 
base hospitals of the allied armies. One of these, is so-called 
“ambrine,” a specially prepared wax dressing for burns. The Carrel- 
Dakin ‘Antiseptic Solution also can be supplied in tubes or tables. If 
the time ever comes to write the world’s history, it is possibie that the 
use of these two discoveries will have resulted in the saving of more 
lives than have been destroyed in this modern battle of nations. 





THERE are two factors essential to success. This applies not only 
to dentistry, but to any other callings One must have belief in his 
goods and faith in himself. The moment one loses faith in himself 
his goods begin to look less attractive and he casts about to find some 
excuse for his shortcomings. 
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INDIANA has a new dental law which was signed and approved 
March 9, 1917. It provides for an annual license which is to be re- 
_newed each year at an expense of one dollar. The dentist is exempted 
from jury duty; a Board of Examiners consisting of five reputable 
practicing dentists, appointed jointly by the governor and the State 
Dental Association, are features of the new bill. 


Reciprocal relations have been established with Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Louisiana, upon the following terms: “Any applicant who has been in 
legal and ethical practice in any of the above states for not less than 
five years and who is a member of the State Dental Society, and has 
the recommendation of the Board and Society of his state, may be 
admitted to our examinations at any regular meeting and excused 
from all theoretical examination, being required to pass the practical 
examination only.” 





AT various times and on diverse occasions, samples of literary 
effusions received by dentists from their patients have been published. 
The following from a Kansas dentist is one of the best: 


“Mr. CLOTHIER. 
dear Sir 


“I wont Som densses wark don. dock i have got 3 or 4 Stobes 
wontto Be taken out. to grat Beg teth tha pool Hard. Now I wontto 
No wether yu can deden the near So the pain wonent Be So greet 
i am asken yow geast for informasen. i expeck you think thes fu 
lines Sowdes soney Bout i wont to now geast what can du or what 


you think you can du. “A. O. GARTON, 
“MappleHell kn 
“WoBonce Co. 


Translated, the note reads: 
~“Mr. CLOTHIER, 
“Dear Sir: 


“I want some dental work done. Dock I have got three or four 
stubs want to be taken out. Five great big teeth that pull hard. Now 
I want to know whether you can deaden the nerve so the pain won’t 
be so great. I am asking you just for information. I expect you think 
these few lines sounds funny, but I want to know just what can do, 
or what you think you can do. “A. O. GARTON, 

“Maplehill, Kans., 
“Wabannsee Co. 





It is only a short time past when we were ridiculing Marconi and 
could not believe he had received wireless messages from Europe at 
a Canadian point. Only a short time ago a man in Arlington, Va., at 
the wireless station there, talked by word of mouth with a man on 
Eiffel Tower, in Paris, France. Not only that, but a man in Honolulu 
overheard the conversation. The distance from Honolulu to the 
Eiffel Tower is at least eight thousand miles, one-third the distance 
around the globe. 


Wireless telegraphy has given birth to another new art and wire- 
less telephony has appeared. The time is not far distant when we 
may be able to talk with a man in any part of the world by telephone 
—and without wires. 
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WE note the following in the British Dental Journal: 


“A writer in the Lancet gives the following method of realizing 
what it means to increase the British army from 805,000 to 4,000,000 
men: “There are 810,697 words in the Bible, and we had about that 
number of soldiers at the outbreak of war. There are also 3,566,480 
letters in the Bible, and we can now consider every letter as a soldier 
instead of every word as heretofore. Also we may consider that the 
first letter of every three verses is a medical man in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, for there are about 10,000 medical officers now, and 
there are 31,173 verses in the Bible. To take a Bible and turn over 
its leaves and realize that every single letter is a soldier in our army 
produces an impressive feeling of what fighting means.’ 





SOMETIME past the English Minister of Munitions placed an em- 
bargo on the use of platinum for other than army purposes. No one 
is allowed to use platinum in the manufacture of artificial teeth or 
jewelry. A recent order prohibits the use of lead and zinc for other 
than munitions, unless a special license is issued. A special conces- 
sion has been granted to dental practitioners permitting them to pur- 
chase twenty-eight pounds of lead per month without making an ap- 
plication for a license to do so. 

Having entered the conflict of nations, the time is undoubtedly 
coming when the use of platinum for other than war purposes will be 
prohibited in America. The. present quotation is $6 a pennyweight, 
which makes it. $120 per ounce, six times the value of pure gold. A 
set of fourteen porcelain teeth with platinum pins is quoted at $7. 
However, with flour at $15 a barrel, the common spud at $4 a bushel, 
cabbage at $120 a ton, and the humble bean of commerce costing $266 
per ton, thus enabling the gentlemanly farmer to drive in with a bushel 
of beans and purchase a ton of coal, the dental profession has nothing 
to complain of. : 





THE editor of The International Journal of Orthodontia, March 
number, has some nice things to say in regard to our editorial “Blind 
Readers of the Blind,” “One of the’ strongest and most suggestive 
editorials that has been published in a dental journal in many years 
appeared in the January, 1917, issue of Oral Hygiene. One is not 
given to expect great things editorially, from a journal of the Oral 
Hygiene type. But Jesus came out of the despised Nazareth, and sur- 
prises in journalism, as well as in politics, are not impossible.” 

This is a kiss, also some kick. Thanks for the kiss. 


But, why so sad when it comes to Oral Hygiene? We admire 
The International Journal of Orthodontia for its clean-cut editorial 
matter, good printing, and paper; but will not admit that it is in any 
way in a superior class. Why all of this “Holier than thou?” The 
publishers of the International sell books; Oral Hygiene sells dental 
instruments and appliances. Neither would be possible without its 
advertising pages; both are commercial. But—‘“Tell it not in Gath.” 
Every dental publication dependent on its advertising pages for sup- 
port is “commercial”—whatever that may mean. Oral Hygtene has 
no apologies to make; it has served the profession to the best of its 
ability without fear or favor, and will so continue. 
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HEARD IT AFORE 


CuraTE—“Shame on you for 
beating up Mike that way. Don’t 


you know you should pray for - 


your enemies?” 
Denny—“But he ain't me inemy, 
father; he’s a friend. uv mine.” 





THE celebrated soprano was in 
the middle of her solo when little 
Johnny said to his mother, re- 
ferring to the conductor of the 
orchestra : 

“Why does that man hit at the 
woman. with the stick?” 

“He is not hitting at’her,” re- 
plied the mother, “Keep quiet.” 

“Well, then, what is she hol- 
lerin’ so for?’ 





RANDALL—-You know the’ story 
about the cowboy who went to a 
fashionable New York restau- 
rant and said, “Waiter, bring me 
forty dollars’ worth of ham and 
eggs?” ) 

Roger—“No.” Let me hear it. 

Randall—“Well,” the waiter re- 
plied, “We don’t serve half por- 
tions, sir.” 





A STENOGRAPHER . employed pa 
Lee S. Smith & Son Co., Pitts- 
burgh, who had busied herself 
“knitting socks for soldiers,” for- 
warded a sample of her handi- 
work to France. 
tended as mates, one was very 
large and the other quite small. 
She received the following ac- 
knowledgment scrawled on a post 
card: 

“2 erie your letter and I got your 


I’m in the trenches and doing 
my bit. 
I wear one for a helmet and 
one for a mit 
Where in the "hell did you learn 
to knit?’ 


Although in- | 


Eppre—“If you look at a dog’s 
lungs through an X-ray, what do 
you see?” 

George—“Why, 
course.” 

Eddie—“No,  you’re 
You would see the seat of his 
pants.”—G. E. S., Lancaster,. Pa. 


“What does the chapter head- 
ing the week’s lesson. read?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Columbus, 
Sammy. 

Ao t that plain enough?” asked 
she 

“Did you never see it before?” 

“Yes’m, yes’m,” answered’ 
Sammy, “but I thought it was his 
telephone number.”—F. T. Y.,: 
Roanoke, Ala. 


his lungs, of . 





1492,” replied ' 





A San Francisco matron asked 
five of her lady acquaintances to 
a matinee party, and sent her, Jap- 
anese butler for the tickets, in- | 
structing him to accept nothing 
but aisle seats. Arriving at the 
theatre, she found the order had 
been filled literally, all six. seats 
being on the aisle one behind the 
other. As this was a great in- 
convenience, just before the cur- 


tain went up she leaned over ‘to 


one of her guests in front and 
suggested that she speak to that 
nice looking gentleman next to 
her asking if he would change 
his seat. 

So her friend, turning to the 
gentleman, asked in a low tone, 
“Are you alone?” 

Her neighbor blushed, began to 
fidget, but did not reply, so she 
repeated the question. 

“Hush, hush,” said he behind 
his program, “rm not. This is 
my wife and daughter sitting 
right next to me.’ 





wrong! . 


